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."Voices today emerging from the ethnic community speak with a self- 
righteous criticism^* ^bi'tter alienation toward ^the dominant society and 
a zealoys moral jty about the validity of. their expire^sed views (Cabrera, 
1972, p. 51)." Intervening years may have partly dulled the "bitter 

t^lienation" alluded to by Cabrera, but there is no denying that "self- 
righteous cri ti cism"'^of the dominant majority utilizing "zealous morality 
is still choracterrstic of the ethnic studies movement. 

Within the last five years all ethnic studies programs have under- 
gone considerable internal and ex'ternal re-evaluation concerning both 
goals and {>rograms. Discussion has l£^rgely centered around two problems 
inherent in all minority studies programs ,^^ca<(emi c integrity of the cur- 
riculum and administrative direction of the -program, 

It is not the purpose of this/study to Analyze vvfT^jtljef Chicano 
Studies curriculums are educationally valid, but how they should be or- 

•ganized; not whether there should be a Chicano Studies admi ni strator , but 
what hts responsibilities shoulcf be if there is' one; not whether there is 
need for budgetary re-evaluation, but what directi-ons this should take. 

Evaluation of the organizational needs of Chicano Studies fro«^ an 
admi ni strict i ve point of view is seldom undertaken. It is-assumed, educa- 
tionally, that once a program is instituted it will evolv'e according to ' 
plan. As^Pennsylvania's State Department of Edlication re-af f.i rmed in 
1971 1 administration at the, two year college level needs to bojcsiefe sen- 
sitive in both .identi fyl ng and selecting students who might have a chance 
for academic success. They cited that financial limitations, emotional 



'instability, and lock of academic motivation directly caused Ih'e consid- 
enable attrition most minority students, as "high risK" sadvtintaged, 
face educat^'onal ly. The disadvantaged sttldent entering college, it was 
pointed out, often took as much of a risk financially and emotionally as 
,the ^i nst i tut i on did academically {p\ 1^).. 

Five recommendation^ concerni rvg*" Chi cano Studies development in higher 
education were submitted to the Joint Committee on the Master Plan for 
Higher Education of the Cal ifornia^ State Legislature by Lopez and Enos 
(1972). Their report may have been somewhat biased in stressing tfte neei^ 
for Cliicano -Studies^, but is certainly worth considering. Among the thing's 
they requested the Legisla'ture do was to require ,that all administrative 
heads at the college level endorse Chicano Studies courses and programs; 
set up state wide advisory commiMees at'- every level of higher education; • 
develop Chicano Studies courses , and maint'^iin faculty Awareness of the need 
for them; require Chicano Studi)es courses for state*certif icat ion at- all 

instructional levels^ and mandate that every public institution of higher 

ft 

education in the state establish a minimal Chicano Studies curriculujn. > 

Basic *to the organizational needs of all ethnic studies programs are 
questions each college must ask. Should it .start an^ autonomous program 
or simply develop a variety of inter-related cur,r i cu 1 ums? , Should- it grant 
the minbrlty studies .program separate identity, or integrate it into ex- 
Isti-ng departments arjd divisions? Should it'^create a. distinct administra- 
tive head for the, program, or let? existing department and divi'sion cha\r-y 
men administer the program? Does it need separate financing, ancTfl- 
nanci ng* ladepcnde/t. of present national and state funding programs? 

* ' » 

. ^The'answers tq these •and other admi ni Bt^ratlvcly related questions 
should not*^bscure the* primary reason for setting up all ethnic studies 



progranTS, especially Chicano Studies. Negrete (1973) cxpj^e^scd this ' 
reason wherx he .sai 'Treedom of choice in ethnic and cul lural ^Idcnt i ty 
is a cornerstone of Chicano Studies. Chicano Studies motivates students 
^to lea.rn about the world while simultaneously exper.ienci.rip- sel f-di scovery 

'(p/7)> ^' ^ , \ • . ^ ^ ^ 

' As Cheeves"* poi nteq out as- far back as 1969 tfuring the inception o^f*\ 

/ ' ^ 

the Mexi can-Ameri Can i-Sjfudies jnov^ement, "The Aoglo needs to understand and 

' ■ / . • . • ■ 

appreciate his Mexicar -American neighbos^ better. This factor alone is 

• : ' • ( ; ■ ' 7 

su f f i ci ent ' j usL J -f i cation f -MeX4-can^^^6;er- i^can— Stuii-es— la^be— |-u nJ-ar^nd- 
senior,*col leqes (p. 10).'^' * . ' 

The Problei^ ^' 

•On July 7, 1970, interested citizens, i dent i f yJ ng^ themse'l ves as 
Chicano residents of the Cerritos College District attended a Board of 
Trustees meeting -and requested the creation of- an autonomous Mexican- 
American Studies Department for the Fall Semester, 1970. The Board took 
the motion under consideration, and direc'ted the College's admi nt st rat i v6 
staff work with this ad hoc citizens' group.' / 

A series of meetings v/ere held from mid July through August', /i970. 
Consultants from local state collegers also appeared^ and confusion as to 
requests resulted. 

By mid August, 1970,. this ad hoc Chicano citizens' group, now consti- 
tuted into^a Board of Trustees recognized Citizens' Resource Committee 
(CRC) expressed great displeasure with the "run-around" they claimed they 
^erc, getting. It became clear -to alj^ concerned that a fully developed * 
MexiccMi-American'^Studies (MAS) program by "the Fall, 1970, was an impossi- 
bility. A conipromi se v/as reached. A very limited number of current 
courses and Community Service offerings were triecj this semester, v^i th 
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the program officially comnrencing cfuring the Spring, 1971. 

A number of requests and accusations \vere exchanged by tl^ two. ele- 
ments on the J[:RC during this'^Fall Semester.* The CKlcano members had re-* 
quested an autonomeus department at the November, 197Q, Board meefijig 
whiQh was tabled-until January, 1971,. Puri^ng December, 1970, ^the 'Chi cano 
chairman of the committee requested a^full department v7i th chairmSn an.d 

^taff In'the Humanities Division, and with the President and Boar<3repre- 

• ' ' , ** 

^sentativqs sitting as ex officio members on the commi.ttee. Further re- 

-X]uests--ware made, for jnoref Span ish!_speakJ-ag__counsi3Jors and instructors.. 

At a yery emotionally overcharcjed Admi nl st rat i ye -Counc ij session on 

January 8, 1971 , College's Presi derit^M ntoned that the institution was 

facing'its most serious admi n i st rSt i \^e and instructional crisis to'date. 

* * * 

It was decided to nominate a certificated HumaTiities Division instructor 

of Puerto Ricarr descent to be the part-time co-ordinator of the upcoming 

MAS program. Disregarding the CRC's request entirely; the program was 

begun on this limited basis in February, 1971- ^ 

During the Surpmer, 1971, screening procedures for part-time MA staff 
positions were decided upon\ Con-traven i ng Chj^ca^no requests, it was de- 
cided .to follow faculty recommendations that the CRC be limited to nomi^ 
nating applicants and advising the diA/isions on curriculum de\/^l opment . 

In December,* 1971, it v/as finally 4ecixled by the Board of Trustees 

fhat the MAS -Co-ordi nator would have a portipn of his load involved with 

programs associated with aid to minority and disadvantaged students. 

State and federal monies were nqt available to fund a full -time co-ord- 
/ " * - • 

i nator in MAS. 

Throughout 1972;^73, the MAS program, by now renamed Chicano Studi.es 
(CS) (1973), continued to request more staff and a full-time co-ordinator 



' 1 ' 

An intern was hf red' du ring this'period to help Iri prdgrom development 
arrd recruitment, . v ' ' 

Specific\ Problem Areas • , . * * *^ 

The general goal of.tMs study was^ to synthesize the requests and 
analyz'qu the feasibility of Implementing the CRC ' s administrative recom- 
mendations with regard to budgetary contingencies and existing depart- 
mental-divisional alignments. 

Specifically, this study exam inied: (I) whether current instructional 
innova'^tions with i nterJepartmenta I -d i vi s i ona T cu rri cu lutn scheduling should 
be extended to include an inteffdi vi sional curriculum under an autonomous 
CS Department; (2) v/hether existing divisional budget formats needed to 
be. revised to incljjde specific' CS capital outlay and supply budget items, 
or whether this d'epartment should assume complete financial autonomy; and 
(3') whether it is philosophically and practically desirable to grant the 
CS Co-ordinator full-time status to wot:.k on administrative, staffing, pro- 
gramming and Recruiting needs inherent in this program. ' . 
• ^Si qn i f i cance of the Problem * - . ^ 

— : ' 1 * 

As of this date, the Chicano CRC has made three major recommendations 
for granting greateV autonomy to the *CS Department. Added to their ini- 
tial 1970 demand for departmenta 1 -d i vi s i ona I administrative autonomy were 
I97h requests for a separate instructional budgets and for a full-time CS 
Co-ordinator. ' ^ , ' ' 

Since the College's administrative staff has chosen not ±0 grant the 
advisory group's request in these three critical areas of governance, and 
since the department requested one full'-time CS instructor with both inter 
and i ntra* d i vi s I ona r teaching loads for 1975-76, a potential \conf I let of " , 
allegiance and administrative supervision has arisen. ^ — • - - 
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Above all, jj*.thc College granted the request *for full-tirric Chicano 
) / • " . " 

instructors, and decided not to provide the ancillary administrative 

• » "** ^ 

support generally assumed with separate departmental status, further ex- 
^ planation as to why such decision was reached is needed for all areas 
of the campus associ atedf with the program. * ' * ^ 

Assumptions 

This study of CS re-organizational needs had three basic assumptions 
relative to Ce'rritos College. 

Fir^st, that a full-ti'me co-ordinator would not be '^fpp roved by our • 
^current administrative staff because it would be easier to divide the in- 
dividual 's load with Economi c^Opportuni ty Program supervi si on as at 
present. 

Second, th^t departmental autonomy would not be accorded based upon 
past events and intimations. This initj/^l request of> the Chicano commu- 
nity no longer appeared to be a primary consideration. 

Third, .that full-time Chicano Studies* fa-cul ty would be hired, if 
enQugh classes ware available to constitute <a full instructional load (15 

' 

unUs). it also appeared likely that faculty would be expected to teach 
in a multitude -of related disciplines, ahd across divisional lines. 
Limi tations ' 

Two unexpected problems have emerged from- thi s 'study relative tV out- 
side source guidelines. - ^ ' , * 

First, the initial survey of related literature has proven to be a 
great, di sappoi njfment. Very Tittle has been writtert on the community col- 
lege level concerning CS organizational goals and needs. What little 
there is in ERI.C and othof. journa 1 sources relates rfiore to curriculum 
than to gov^ernance, although^^e two are not mutually exclusive. Much of 
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, the- 11 terature is localized in igdivldual district resource files, or 
. patterned a^fter Black. Studies programs which usually preceded CS programs' 
on most campuses. . 

Second, the select descriptive survety of neighboring commumi ty 
colleges has reinforced what was already expected. ^Each cpmmunrty col-* 
lege district, indeed each campus, has organized their pcograms differ- 
ently. Existing curriculum offerings appeared to be 'subsumed^under exist- 
ing divi^ionaj alignments, and there are, at present, no organizational 

-trends wh-rch carr be^dr s-cerned-. - ~ . _ . _ _ 

Hypotheses 

It is hypothes i,zed that: (1) Cerritos College will continue to 
administer the CS program through existing divisions, with a co-ordi natcfr 
respon'sible for student and staff recruiting, and for curriculum recom- 
mendations, rather than create an autonomous CS Department; (2) future 
full-time faculty in CS will conl i nue -to f ace the part-timer's dilemma 
of divided allegiandes between divisioVi and CS offices, responsible to 
neither completely; (3) CS budgets within existing divisions will con- 
tinue to be largely a divisional concern i nst ruct i ona 1 1 y , although 
. » cl oser co-operat ion between divjsion chairmen aricLthe. CS Co-ordinator 

should result, and {k) the divided job classi f ica'tion for the CS Co-ordi- 
nator will continue for budgetary reasons rather than reflect curriculum 
needs for a full-time co-ordi nator. * ' > . 

definition of Terms 

. Administrative Council, Cerritos College . The College's highest. > 
administrative body, composed of the President, Vice Presidents of 
Instruction and Business Services; Dean*^ of Academic Af f a i rs CommunI ty 
Services, Student Pers.onnel Services, and Vocational Education; and ^ 



jChairm^n of the FacCilty Senate. The CoufJci 1 fonixjlatoife agenda submUted*' 
t'o the ^ard of^ Trustees. ^ • ; * • , * » . * • - *, % 

Citizefis* ResourtCQS Comfhi f t^ee . Initially an ad hoc community. ' 

^ / ' ' - ,^ * . • . ' ' 

advisor/ conrnittee, nbw ^ legaily constf jtuted -advi sory *comm4 ttee* to the . 

adcni ni Strati on and "Board The Dean 'of Academi C Af fai rs, CS Cd-ordi oa'tor^ 
• » * ^ , * » * * / 

' facuT'ty, students .and comnjunity rej?resentat ives meet once a mon.th. ^ 

• . ■ . ; * . • 

. Chi cano^ Srbd i es *(Mexi can-Amer icon Stud \'&s) . A/i ajdminfi strati vely • 
recognized but i nstruci:rt),nal 1^ dependent (upon existing dj>>i si'on.prac- 

ices) ethnic s{:udi 6s program leading to an. A. A. degre'e. jAt present^ 
there are four, requi red. arvi -terf recbinmended' cou-rses Iq the'curr i culum^. 

Chicano Studj^e^ Co-ordi nator . *As const i tuted* i n 197-1, approximately 

/ ' ' ♦ ' . ' ' : ' ' - • ' " ^ ' 

.one .third df-this full-^ime (l2 months) cerMti/i eat^fd person ' s/^^rogram 

«load was to be devoted to supervi s i n^ the Chicano Studies Program; that 

is, tO'yrecommend courses to the di vi'sior^s,, to .evaluate staff needs, to 

relate budgetary 'needs to the divisions involved, an'd to counsel students. 

bi vi sion-Derpartment Relationships.-Chi cano Studies .* At present, 
Cenritos College has four divisions whi ch provi de course offerings in the*^ 
'CS program; Humanities Division:") English, Speech and Spanish Depart- 
ments; ^bcfa-l^ScfeVice Division: History, Political Science, Psychology 
and Sociology Departments; Fine, Arts Division; Art Department; Healtfi- 
fhyslcal Education-Recreation Division: Recreation Departf?ent, Fu/l 
program autonomy now reSjdes within these four, di vi sions. 

Released Tim^^Admini 5<t:rative_ increment* . V/i th fifteen teaching units 
con5*t i tut i ng a full-time certi f i tat'ed instructor's load, released time 
for co-ordination duties are usually calculated in multiple's of three 4 

*' ' 9 . fit 

unit blocks. The Administrative j^ncrement is- a percentage over-and- 

/ ^ 

above the administrator's regular salar>^ placement to cover respdnsibil- 

2^ • * - • • ' ^ 



*^f, — ^ ' * ' itieis not acffequately compensated for otherwise. 



Select^ommuni ty Co1'1e<qe rvey-Chicana 5tudi,es , Ten community 
- colleges i.n' Los Angeles, (Srar^e, Riv^^sTSe, San D'h^o,^ ^anta B^bara. 
^and Ventura^ Counties were selectetl based on the-foMowing catalog cri- 
teria: courses In CS leading to an A. A. Degree,^ i ndfipendent^^epart- 
mental status, or an acknowl-edged administrator. . (one or mon^' cpi teri ^) 



' R^^^iew of Related Literature <- 
After three searches of ERl C files and related periodical educ^- 
tional literature, one conclusion, is unavoidable. Considerable informa- 
tion }s available about the need for special bicultural and bilingual j 
education, some literature is available on CS curricu'lums in higher edU- . 
cation, but almost nothing has been vyritten relative to the topic of CS 
governance pattei^ns. 

Certainly the most appl ix:able , study for the C,S program at .Cerritos 
College was Negrete's (1973) report submitted to the Rio Hondo Board of 
Trustees. 'Since Cerritos was the primary parent institution i*n the 
development of Rio Hondo, common social , educational, and economic con-* 
ditions exist. Typically, Negrete's proposal for a midway Chicano Stud- 
ies Center leading to an eventually autonomous CS Department has run into 
many of the same (iitfalls as at Cerritos. 

Acuna*s article in La Raza (1973) was a 1, i terate and argumentative 
pronouncement on the Ch\s?^no's self conceived needs for CS programs, 
written in a styT^,that he has made particularly his own. Cheeve's grad- 
uatc study (196^) on f'tAS was badly outdated, but does contain interesting 
commentary on the duplicity and intransigence of college administrators 

■ I ^ ; . 

who create these CS programs . This latter study'.,, perhaps nafve'today, was 
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interesting more for wbat it l6c5ves unsaid' in implications. 

Lopez and Enos (1972) have compiled an exhaustive report for the 
California State Legi s'lature relative to Chicano*edu^cational needs* 
Although. the study was primar'ily ^n oversew of existing programs, it did 
make a strong cas^^ for separatees department^ because of the inbred res is 
tance of traditional academe toward their rreeds! 

Lopez- claimed ethnic self corrsciousness was a necessary step in bicul. 
turation. Crouchett (1973) carried this 'theme even .further, traci ng -bi^cu 1 
turalization in education back to colonial times, refuting those who claim 
the movement tov/ard ethnic studies Ls m'odern. 

"Both of Franc's articles (1972) deal^^only superficial ly vith CS pro- 
grams. Interestingly, i n* di scussi ng' the need to t^rain Chicanos for public 

V 

admi nri strat ioh manageri a 1 pios i t i ons , Franc noted that administrators of 
CS programs were often the most assimilated of .the educationally oriente 
Chicanos, and yet were the m§st vocal in emphasizing the need to teach , 
special 'ChicaQO culture in their prograiDS. 

Green and Hernandez (197^) found I'ittJe enrollment inequity in ethniQ 

♦ • * ' , ' , ' ' . ' J, 
studies 'programs' due> to thfe ethnic' background 'of the counselars. Whi le 

their sVady was fairly inconclusfve, \t dJd phovide an update on the sorry 

* state of CS literature at. the community col 1 ege'" 1 evel . 

.Both Ballesteros' (1972) and Mech (1972) analyzed aspects of testing 
'and pladfement of Chfcanos in GS programs. The implication Kech pose^ v/as 
that Chicanos can- 'do bett-er \r\ their own programs academi c© 1 ly ^(| n con- 

• trasfc to Negroes), v/hile BallesteroS adamantly insisted that what was 
needed v/ere mor6 -evaluative standards for Chicaho performance in all pro-, 

grams-. ^ 

' . Qabrera's article (1972) assessed the complacency of existing college 
y faculties toward ml nor Ity studies in general, Facul ties seem to either 
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question the academic pretensions of the pro^rcim/ the need, or the 
i nst^ruct iona 1 methods. Above all, they .are suspicious of programs cut- 
ting across tradi tional •'departmental >lirtes. 

Buschetto and -Arci niega (1972) upheld the\ controversi ^1 Coleman 

\ 

thesis that family and. peer environment, not the schools, mold minority 
student educati-onal patterns*. They did, Ijpwevep, ijjake a strong case for 
group equality as the best way of permitting the\ i nd i vi dua 1 to realize 
less inequality of achievement. Perhaps tHis group eqiiality would be 



enhanced by CS courses, although the implication was ncx^clear. 4i 

Both the Arizona (1969) and Pennsylvania (197f) State Department of 

Education studies pointed accusing fingers at distr^i.ct administrators who 

don't find the necessary fUnd^ to support minority study programs after: 

c^)*rtceiving them. As might, be exf^etted, both studies were far too general 

to provide effective organizational guidelines for this study. 

♦ ^ ^ 

Bengebdorf (1972) and Kroepsch-Thc^pson (1973) were primari ly inter- 

t ' ' ' * 

.ested in national bibliographic listings for XS programs, not especially 

helpfu) for the California community colleges. Fernandez (1970) did 

relate moYe specific curriculum patterns in the California community col- 

leges, but failed to -analyze the governance p'atterns inherent in these 

CS programs. 

Final ly,,Benitez (1973), Lara-Braud (1969), the Santa Barbara Plan . 
.(1971) and Palomares (1971) emphasJzed bicultural, bilingual educational 
solutions in curriculum matters rather than governance of CS programs. . . 

Implicbtions of Rel'ated Research on the Study ' 

/ ' • 

The paucity of literature dealing with organization and governance 

of CS on the community college level led to two inevitable conclusi'ons. 
First, the programs wl}ich have been created have not been fully ♦ 
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analv^ed, or, if they .have been, records have been kept in d'istr.ict'f 1 les. 

' Second, because CS fol lowed^ the inception of Black Studies programs, 
most of) the curriculum and certainly most a 1 1 'of . the afclmi ni s t rat i ve pat- 
terns of,CS programs emulated B[ack Studies ventur^^. The result was that 

y 

few have deemed C$ worthy of analyzing once a pr^ogram has been .created. 

/ ' ' ' 

The need for CS, and its essrential curr?culun> have been discussed/ in 

part', but there has been almOst' nothing written about ^the program*s inter"- 
nal and , External governance. Most procj^rams are, understandably, in the 
formative stages, so more hopeful 1 y .rtioy be forthcoming by way of cri- 
tiques .as .programs mature. 

/ 



Method 



Procedure 



In order to examine the feasibility of implementing the ^bove-men- 
tioned purposes!^, six procedural investigations were con*ducted, 

Since the C^/ program has emerged as a synthesis between -Admi ni stra- 
tive Council ar/d CftC viev/points, a search of the. Col lege^s mirutes and 
records for ^th| bodies relative to the emergence of a MAS program v/as 
carried owi.. 

Interviews were conducted v;ith three other division chairmen involved 

/ ^ ' ' . ' i '- 4^ 

with CS programs to determine the degree of difficulty ih adiTii i st rat i v,e it* 

/■ - . 1 

supervision involved in the current CS program where part-time staff 
teach in'different divisions anct are responsible to -&t' least two adminis- 

w ' - 1 1 

trati ve*off»ices. . ' i 

« 

Comparisons of full-time and part-time facu 1 ty employed in CS cur- , 
riculums for the four year period were made to deter^mine if there were 

- ' * i . 

demonstrable trends to support Ifig. co-ord i nator ' s clafm that more full- 



^ > . ■ ■■ 

time staff were needed to prov/Tde 'program stability. \ 

Since the College ha's presumobly had a nigh turn-over in part-time 
Chic^no instructors since 1971> ^search of divisional records was made 
to determine the reasons for this problem. Whenever possible, , reasons 
given for terminating a teachi ng* contract v/i th the part-time i'nstructor, 
or the instructor's decision to seek^^jjjployment elsewhere were cpnsxde^^d.H'^^y 
The part-tim^ CS instructors attrition rate was contrasted with that for 
part-time instructors teaching, in traditional sections of comparable 
courses. " — ' 

A survey was taken of administrative organizational placement of CS 
'at select community colleges in Southern California. Cor^iparative 'trends 



staf f i ng 



in program autonomy versus depa rtmenta 1 * i ntegrat ion , . f u 1 1 versus part- 
time co-ordi nators and faculty, and responds! bi 1 i ty for Budgeting and 



were analyzed, 
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A ijtera-ture rev'rew search was conducted to asce^"t«ain v/hether any 
organizational patterns for CS programs have emerged. 
Development of the Instruments * " ' • . 

^ Ijmportant on-campus J nstpuments of evaluation were the f'^cords of 
the Cl^icano Studies Co-ordi nator . An.in-deptV li sting of semester and 
yearly, reports on the progress and. '1 imi tat ions af^the program, correspon- 
denqe, and calculations on i nstructor^ turn-over and enrol Inent projections 
provided a picture of. Cerritos' situation. 

Records from the Humanities and Socfol Science Divisions provided 
most of t\\e information' on the comparative attrition (turn-over) rates 
for* part-t ime Cfand traditional section instructors. Dictionary of 

^ ^ \ e. 

Class Schedules fpr each of the eight semesters were used, and v/hen 
necessary,' individual teething assignments were consulted. All instruc-^ 
tors who tdught at Veast once in either program for compel rable- courses 
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'were listed beginning* wi th the Spring $emester, 1971.^ If the individual 
was no longer employed, not^ teachi ng ^i n this course area ^uring^the Fall 
Semester, 197^, or +iad not been on the staff for at least two conseputive 
semesters^ preceding the Fall, 197^, they v/ere considered as having been 
terminated for the purposes of this compaVative study. 

The ten Southern California community colleges polled In the select 
survey were chosen because of their CS curriculums, their tender^cy to con- 
sider CS as a separate program of -studies, and their tendency to represent 
certain key geographic urbarf areas with known concentrations of Chicanos. 
Although catalogs were examined for over twenty-five colleges, only ten 
seemed to either' have programs which might give direction to Cerritos 
College, or were not themselves 'influenced di^rectly by the existlnjg 
Cerritos program. The survey was divided into three basic question ^areas 
reflating to Cerritos College re-organizational needs (Appendix "A") • 
Answer "a*' in each question was intended to separate those institutions 
which have co-ordinator/chai rman, autonomous* cur ricuTuijis, or separa^te bud- 
gets for their CS programs from those which don't. 

Results 

Administrative Council minutes proved to be little help in ascertain- 
ing the reasoni/ig behind admi ni strarlViS decisions concerning CS. In most 

instances, an outline narrative summarized the discussion since vot'es were 

I • ^ 
not recorded. ; 

Records, of CRC undertakings were more helpful. Presentattoiis to^the 
Boar^d of Trustees, community directives, and guidelines for the governance 
of the "program comprised the nucleus of historical information. 

j.nterviews with division chairmen relative to administrative djffi- 



cultles Inherent fn existing CS curriculums proved enlightening. Two of 
the divisions with limited programs (two courses) had not experienced 
Instructor turn-over and had no scheduling problems with the CS off Tee. 
In the case of bot^h the Humanities and Social Science Divisions, the 
latter chaired by the author, problems concerning administrative split 
'authority have emerged. A general agreement has e\A)lved between these 

two chairmen and the CS Co-prdinator. The di vi slon, ;br^>espectlve depart- 
, ment, screen all CS teaching candidates, and are responsible for basic 
curriculum. The CS Co-ordlnator recommends dismissal of part-time staff 
If program compatabi 1 1 ty Is threatened, but must find an acceptable aca- 
'demlc replacement If the course is to be offered. Legal administrative 
supervision resides with the division chal rme^^, the CS Co-ordinator being 
a source person for teaching candidates, and an^Tadvisor to both students 
and the curriculum. . , 

' Within the CS program, full-time Certificated staff (mostly non- 
Chlcanos) peaked for the ev^^Ing course during the Spring, 1971, and 
the following semester for the day sections.. In both Instances, nine 
sections were covered In this manner (Figures 1 and 2) . ' 

>^The part-time staff situation has osci 1 lated .wi th changing course • 
offerings. The evening program has been dominated by this group since 
the Fall, 1971 Again In the Fall, 1973, twelve sections were taught 
by part-timers. Since the 'day program has been cut back periodically, 
no discernable trends are evident (Figure 1). 

The attrition (turn-over) rate for all Instructors In the CS pro- 
gram was considered in Table 1. Generally, faculty turn-over of 33.3%* 
IS considered grounds for concern by the college. Two history courses 
(History 27 being required), PoUtlcal Science.^ .(also required), and 





Figure 2. Faculty teaching in C.S. Evening 
Program 
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NUMBER OF C.S, SECTIONS AND PERCENTAGE OF 

INSTRUCTOR JURNOVER BY CLASSES 
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* Ih turnovers in 11? sections, 20,5% 



TABLE 2 

COMPARABLE PART-TIME INSTRUCTOR TURNOVER RATE 
FOR CLASSES WITH BOTH REGULAR AND C,S, SECTIONS 



SPRING 1971 - FALL 197^ 
Engl Span- Spch 'Hist Pol Sci Psyc Soc 

i> 50 1 1 ' 27 5 i -1 



C.S, 
Sections 


71% , 
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0% 
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- 57% 


64% 


75% •. 


' 38% 
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Difference 
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0% 


57%- 


, . 14% , 


8% 


37%. 
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Psychology 1 (required for transfer students) met or exceeded this rate. 
These offerings are aU In the SocTal Science Division where full-time 
CS staffing has been requested by the CS Co-ordlnator. 

Comparative turn-over rates for part-time Instructors In classes 
wlth^bot;h CS and regular sections proved Inconclusive (Table 2). As was 
Indicated In'^the Methods section, part-time instructor attrition was cal- 
culated 'after Initial employment started by whether the Instructor con- 
tinued to teach In that tract for the duration of the survey period. 
Only In CS Speech 1 and Sociology 1 were there no part-time instructor 
turn-overs, and the Instructor la Sociology 1 has continued for the 
entire four year period. In every other subject the combined attrition 
rate. exceeded the one third turn^over rate "guidel ine alluded to above. 

The resulting turn-over of certificated part-time staff was examined 
and accounted for. Of the twenty-one part-time CS instructors terminated 
from the Spring 1971>„ through the Fall, 197^: four acquired teaching 
positions; two went on to co-ordinate CS programs elsewhere; three i 
returned to graduate school; two on Itfdn from' a state university's CS 
Department quit; four accepted employment in non-related areas; four were 
administratively dismissed; one was replaced by'a full-timer: who desired 
to teach the course; and one died. . ^ 

The select survey of CS organizational patterns at ten cofnnunity 
colleges (Appendix '»A") indicated that 60% (6) of their programs had a 
C9-ordinator or chairman, equally divided between full-time and part-time 
status. Of the six responding that they 'had a designated administrative 
head, *only two provided an addrtlonal salary increment. CS currfculums 
were Integrated into existing departmental/divisional alignments in 70% 
(7) of the cases, but split eq.ually as to'who on the division/department 
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level ^was responsible for curriculum and staffing. Two fndic^ted that an 
outside source, Klgher administration, made these decisions. Hine (90%) 
Indicated that they had fafculty whose primary t^ching"asslgnment was in 
CS. The respondents split equally on the question of. program autonbmy In 
budgeting. Five (50%) whose tS departments were financially dependent^ 
all Indicated that their budgets were integrated into divisional accounts. 

As was mentioned earlier under Limitations In the IntroductTdn, liter- 
ature-review searches failed ,to provide either distinctive organfzational 
trends or governance patterns that could provide direction for Cerritos 
College. * » 

Discussion 

It Is difficult to positively assess the future status of CS adninis- 

f 

tration and remain optimistic. The lack of meaning^^ul guidelines or adapt- 
able governance patterns ^ts th^ full responsibility for what each col- 
lege does squarely on the shoulders' of the highest level administrators. 
If they move decisively and hufianisti cal ly, when problems arise relative 
tc CS, many of the bifurcated administrative dilemmas outlined in ,this 
study could be avoided. \ 

Of . the authors cj/tedyCabrera .(1972) was the most pessim^-stic when 
he warned, "I do not see significant change coming through spontaneous 
!nterve<it Ion of educatiop^l admfni strators. A do not s^e too much hope 
for meaningful alteration as a result of governmental ly approved and 
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funded programs (p. 5).'* As blunt as his assessment! was, he did more "tjiara 
^ simply condemn. All involved in setting-up non-traditional, often*dog- 

matlcally aggressive CS progr-ams have experienced tihe dodgeful art of 

♦ * * * 

administrative *'bucl<-pas.slng.»' Community college administrators may not 

ERIC -^^^ , 1 



be the ^^academl c'cowards" Wflliam Moore Jr. contended in Blind Han oh a 
Freeway , but there is no denying that they often prefer indecision, as the 
course of least resistance when controversial issues such as CS arise. 
There are times when the only logical and educationally viable thing for 
an educator to do is equivocate, diplomatically of course! Far too often, 
however, when 'governance patterns can be reassessed without traumatic 
consequences to any "one, admini strators st i 1 1 "do ^what Cabrera (1972). 
accused them. of when' he said, "A multitude of educators %i the public 
schools and universiti^ are either contrary, consciously indifferent, or ' 
totally dormant on fssues of education for the Mexican-American* (p. 7).'* 

But to er?d this study wi.th such an accusation would be unfair to 
thos^^ admin-lstrators who have borne pgtiently the intransigence -and 
changing goals of the ethnic *communi ty. It would also be counterproduc- 
tive.. , ' *. - . 

The one i ncontrovertable mess'age this study has for Cerritos College 
fs that we are runniVig behind sister institutions in the hiring of* ' 
Chicanos and CS staff members von a full-time basis, Par.t of the reason 
"for this^. Ironical ly, is that Cerritos is also. In the vanguard in CS cur- 
riculum trends. At the start of the program at CerritoS College mostly 
full-time faculty were involved. As' the program evolved' through sfepara^ 
tist and Integration! St counter trends In attitudi.nal philospphy, many ' 
became d| sT 1 lusiort'^ and returned to tite traditional curriculum. Some 
full-time Chlcano instructors, or thoSe with bilingual abilities, have 
declined to teach in the CS program-. The college also has an admitte'd 
dearth of Spanish surname faculty In key curriculum areas, such as In the 
Social Sciences, because there has been no hiring In some disciplines for 
over, ten years. It was Inevitable that Cerritos face this situation when 
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the.Chlcano community's escendlng educational aspirations became vocal 
and 'clashed with the Instltution'^s full-time Tristructor quota freeze. . 
Few deny that the stability of CS, or any program, would be enhanced if^ 
, more ful NtimeHn^tructors could be hired. 

n 

« ... 
'The turn'^v:er rate for CS part-timers \s high, as Table Z dellneated, 

' but ^frankly no higher than for'other sectl^ons which part-timers t^h in 
comparable courses. In many Instances,, job security for CS *part-tlmer5 
exceeds that for regular sectl^on part-timers, as in the basic English oro- 
gram, due ^o changing enrol Iments, curriculum changes," /^nd -Vagari ties ^ 
full-time staff teaching preferences. For the most part, these unforseelt 
scheduling variables affect regular sectiori part-timers more drastically, 
than CS part-timers, and make percentage comparisons difficult, statisti- 
cal analyses meaningless. 

Few v{ould deny the concjyslons Lopez and-Erios (1972) reacheof in their 
report to the California State Legislature. As they implied, "This body . 
of knowledge {CS) must be but It from within.'^ That is, it must be. con- 
structed prlmarrily by Chicanos in ord^r to have the Intellectual integ- 
rity that Is critical to' provide a basis for understanding . - . the cul-^ 
tural' matrix of Chicanos ^p. 55).'* 

Rather than continue to belabor such Inequities In the existing 
organizational system at Cerrltos College, this s.tudy would be Vemiss If 
other alternatives we.r*e not dfscussed. ^ « 

The first necessity is to restructure educational attitudes concern- 
ing administrative needs of both the CS program and the Chlcano student. 
Sallesteros (T972) dealt primarily wljth the need to reassess admission, 
placement and perforrpance standards foV Chicano students. When he empha- 
slze.d, "What was needed Is not fewer standard^, but better standards (p. 1), 



he unwittingly touched upon, the biggest dilemma faced In organizing any 

.ethnic studies prpgram. These "l^etter standards" may very well have to 

» * 

^be different standards !- 

• Negrete (1973) .^s-sumed as much {n glvln^g his report to the Board^of 

Trustees of a sUter Institution, Rio Hondo College, • His ple^ for an 

• unlqueMnterdlsclpl Inary, Integrated approach was^ succinctly realistic 

and' prophetical ly .sensible. A-1 1 colleges with ethnic studies programs 

•would berwlse to heed his worlds: • ' * ' • 

Currentjand planned courses In Chicano Studies reflect art unsya* 
" chronlzed scrambled evolvement.' This unsystematic approach le^ds 
. to a wide dispersion of responsibility for the quality and ctli^ec* 
"tlon of Chicano Studies. Chicano Studies beldn'^ to all depa^rt- 
ments, It belongs to no departpient. . . . There Is a clear need 
for emphasis In co-ordination and direction for the commencement 
of a viable Chlcanb Studies program (p. 18). ' » 

Conclusions and Recommendations ( 

* ' 

Campus trends, developments In other minority studj^^rograms, and ^ 

* * ■'^ < ' 

the realities of administrative and budgetary governance Necessities at 

i 

Cerrltos CoHege have very much Influenced these retommendatKons. The 

\ r " - M ^ * 

absence of cfear-cut .guldel Ines Iff 'Institutional governarice of other 

CS pi^ograms at. local community colleges would tend to force this study's 

recommendations back upon our distrlct'^'s requirements and resources. 

Present'Instltutlonal momentum tpward Integration of CS courses 

wrthln existing departmental offerings should >e continued. The survey 

Vof local Instjtutlons at least substantiated tills trend. * . ^ 

If CS at. Cerrltos does not become organizationally autonomous, more 

•ful Ntlme ^-nstructors must be found to present the. program' s curriculum. 

Where prcigVam growth within existing divisions permit, new staff with' 

specialization in ethnic or minority^ studies should be hired, with spe- ^ 

clai care! taken to insure that minimal academlx requirements are maln-^ 
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• talned. The latter Is .Imperative becailse It seems Inevitable that a por- 
tion df the Instructional 'load will have to be In traditional courses. 

0 ^ 

Existing budgetary restraints placed upon the CS program need to be 
re-evaluated. ^The co-ordinator needs to be the first resource person each 
division turns to reUtive to CS courses. A much cldser screening of part- 
time personnel needs to be undertaken by BOTH the.co-ordinator and depart- 
menta) screening conmittee. The Dean of Academic Affairs should .have all 
information provided "Ijy the co-ordinator respecting Chicano staffing 
requests to best evaluate the total needs of the college. Existing bud- 
getary, formats now permit special interdi vi sional budget items for campus- 
wide programs, such as Audio Visual, to be firs-t submitted to that office. 
.The same needs to be done for these divisions wilth»CS offerings. , The 
co-ordinator would have a much clearer idea of what each division is 
requesting, apd could make recommendat^ions on how to better'^uti 1 i ze limited 
instructional monies and minimize, duplication of effort. 

It Is recommended that CS utilizing tHls integrated, curriculum . 
approach' be accorded a fuj 1-tj.me. co-ord7natbr with'60% released tijne *for 
supervision,^ and with 40% (twq classes) devoted to instruction within the 
program. The co-ordinator must be certi f i cated, . and if the program merits, 
a 10% ddmini^strative increment could be granted. At present this seems 
unnecessary. This-ten month contract would matcjh the major instructional 
demands now f9und in the program. During the summer months (two), the «- 
co-ordmator could either be granted 100% released time for admlnlstra- 
tion of this and other recruiting programs, 6r teach summe^session with 
the 20% contract offered to full-time faculty. 
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'eil Southern, California Conmranity' 

Colleges 




March 5. 1975 



Dear Cotleaguet 



Please pardoii the Informality of this Inquiry, but a fo^Tn letter survey seetned the 
most expeditious way of handling this sUuat^on/ 

According to the most recent catalog we have on file ffom your Institution, a 
JDhlcano or Mexican-American Studies program Is part or your curriculum. 

An administrative problem has arisen at Cerrltos College relative to our Chlca'np 
Studies progran, and It Is hoped your response v<tll provide us with some direction. 

K a) Does your Chlcano or Mexican-American Studies program (CS, MAS) have a 
co-ordlnator or chairman? YES 6 N O 4 . 
^b) If you do, Is the position FULL-TIM E 3 or PART-TIME ^ i (I presume some 
teaching units' may be. Included wItKIn the Job description) 
c) Does your chairman or co-ord I nator receive an administrative Increment? 
YE S 2 N O 4 . . 

2. a) Regarding the curriculum described In your catalog, I3 the Instructional 

program In OS or MAS autonomous of listing departmental-divisional align- 
ments? YES 5 N O 7 . ^ * 

b) If *'N0" who Is Initially responsible for curriculum and staffing? 
DEPARTMEFffS 2 DIVISION S 2 / OTHE R 2 > 

c) Are most of your CS Ijr MAS classes taught by PART-TIME_2_ or f ULL-TIME_10_ 
faculty. 

d) Do you have any full time Instructors whose primary teaching load Is In CS or 
MAS? YE S 9 N O 1 . 

3. a) Does your college perml*t the CS or MAS program to budget for Its own 

Instructional and. supply needs? YES 3 N O 5 
. b) If nott are budgetary Itemizations handled within existing departmental- 
divisional accounts? YE S 5 N O 0 . 

On behalf of the administrative staff and Chlcano Studies Co-ordfnator at Cerrltos, 
many thanks. 

Sincerely, 



Keith A. Hinrlchsen 
Chairman, Social Sciences 



Person respond I ng_ 

Position 

College 



rn Co rnn 



^ij'i'fi, $.'« f^-r I'v J,jn J H 



/ -v 

^^f:MS No'i mih.irn, Or CufU^ H Pdxman, Har . j r Tredwav, Members. Or W-lford Michaft!. Pr^sid^nf/Supw.r r/rd^o/ 
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